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There are a great many wage scales coming into the General Office 
at this time, and again, I repeat, that it will help to expedite matters, if, 
when sending in your wage scales for the approval of the General 
Executive Board, you will state the difference in wages and conditions 
which you are asking for in your new scale over the scale you are now 
working under. , 





Conditions look good and seem bright and hopeful for a very good 
year in business. This time last year conditions did not look very 
healthy, but we are proud to say that throughout the country appear- 
ances indicate that there will be but little idleness during the entire year. 
However, great care should be exercised at this time in the handling of 
wage scales. It is the duty of every local union to endeavor to better 
the conditions of its membership, but it is also the duty of local unions 
to be careful and make no mistake by going to extremes, especially in 
districts where local unions’ are not thoroughly organized. 





General Organizer Gillespie during the past week assisted the Ice 
Drivers’ Union in Columbus and was eventually successful in closing up 
an agreement with the employers, obtaining an average increase of be- 
tween three and five dollars a week for the membership of the local. This 
membership, however, suffered a substantial reduction some time ago, 
and although the distance between Columbus and Cleveland is very 
short, there was quite a difference in their wage scales, but this last 
‘inerease brings the scale in Columbus almost up fo. the Cleveland 
schedule. 





Organizer Devring is in Cleveland endeavoring to straighten out 
the tangled affairs of the milk wagon drivers’ union, and, in general, 
looking over the other local unions in that district. There seems to 
be a disposition amongst the milk wagon drivers of Cleveland to keep 
the local torn asunder, to their own injury and loss. The International 
Union, however, has given orders to Organizer Devring instructing him 
to lay down certain rules and unless those rules are obeyed drastic action 
will be taken, especially against those who are endeavoring to prevent a 
thorough organization of the craft in that city. 





Organizer Cashel reports that conditions are fast improving in 
the New York and New Jersey district, that the membership in general 
are improving their conditions; that many of the milk drivers who fell 
behind during the strike are finding out that the company union pro- 
moted by the Borden and Sheffield Farm Companies is good for nothing 
to the rank and file. Those men are returning to Local 584 and paying 
up their dues. 
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GOLDEN, 


OFFICIAL NOTICE TO OUR 
AMERICAN RAILWAY EX- 
PRESS MEMBERSHIP . 


DESIRE to report 
to you the result 
of the conference 
with the Express 
Officials, which 
was held in Cin- 
cinnati on Febru- 
ary 27, in the offices of the Amer- 
ican Railway Express Company of 
that city. The conference lasted 
all day and there were present, 
representing the American Rail- 
way Express Company, Mr. Gwyn 
of New York, Mr. Chase of St. 
Louis, Mr. Owens of Washington, 
Mr. Baker and _ several others 
whose names I cannot now recall. 

Our International Brotherhood 
was represented by General Pres- 
ident Tobin, General Organizers J. 
M. Gillespie and Thomas Farrell, 
and the Cleveland Express Drivers’ 
local sent their business agent, Mr. 
Burk. 

As stated above, the conference 
lasted all day, during which your 
International Officers put forth 
every possible argument in favor 
of an advance in wages for the 
men, dweiling also on some minor 
grievances that exist in different 
districts. The General President 
received considerable information 
from ovr express local unions rela- 
tive to conditions obtaining in their 
districts, much of which was used 
in endeavoring to present the case 
of the employes. The officials rep- 
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resenting the company produced 
figures showing the earnings of 
the company, to prove the utter 
impossibility of the company to 
grant any increase at this time. 
They also made the statement that 
they intended some time ago to 
ask for a still further reduction in 
operating expenses, but that this 
request had been postponed at the 
suggestion of some of the members 
of the wage committee of the ex- 
press company. The auditor for 


the company was present also, ° 


ready to produce evidence as to 
the earnings, the expenses and the 
profits of the company. Every- 
thing indicated that the company 
could not under any circumstances 
grant our request for an increase, 
thereby increasing their overhead 
expenses at this time. Another 
statement made by the company 
officials was that, owing to the 
changed conditions in railroading, 
where the company enters into con- 
tracts with the roads, that they 
suffer great inconvenience because 
of the conditions surrounding those 
contracts, and they felt that the 
company would have to give up its 
business on some of the roads, due 
to the fact that there was a pos- 
sible chance that the company 
officials would be unable to reach 
a satisfactory agreement with the 
railroad companies. 

The final result of the confer- 
ence was that no agreement was 
entered into, and our next step, in 
accordance with the law, is to 
notify the Railroad Wage Board 
as to our disagreement, and it is 
our intention to make a joint re- 
quest of the Railroad Wage Board 
that a hearing be granted on the 
question at issue. 

This request will be made of the 
Railroad Wage Board within a few 
days and will be signed jointly by 
the express company officials and 
the representatives of our interna- 
tional organization. We will then 
have to wait perhaps two or three 
months until the Railroad Wage 


Board sets a date for us to present 
our evidence in the case. In the 
meantime, our membership must 
be patient, because I assure you 
that everything that can possibly 
be done will be done in order to 
better your conditions. 

If there are any express em- 
ployes coming under our jurisdic- 
tion that are not now members of 
your local, get busy and get them 
into the local, because we can do 
more with a solid membership 
than otherwise. No man has a 
right to have us struggle for a 
betterment of his condition with- 
out assisting us by becoming a 
member of the local of express 
drivers, chauffeurs and helpers. 

I am imparting this information 
to you so that you may know what 
is going on, hoping and trusting 
that as time goes on the Interna- 
tional will be able to still better 
the conditions of its membership 
comprising the drivers, chauffeurs 
and helpers in the employ of the 
American Railway Express Com- 
pany. D. J. TOBIN, 

General President. 





ANOTHER ONE FAILS 


In their turn, one by one, we 
have seen the dreams and make- 
shifts of a certain element of em- 
ployers shattered and finally 
thrown into the discard. Now it’s 
Profit Sharing, the plan that was 
to pacify the workers, make them 
sing and be happy and stay out of 
the unions; the scheme that not so 
long ago was heralded as a posi- 
tive cure against strikes and lock- 
outs. 

Evidence upon evidence has piled 
up in this country in the last few 
years showing the absolute fail- 
ure of profit-sharing schemes. Now 
more evidence comes to us from 
Great Britain. One hundred and 
ninety-four concerns in Great 
Britain, according to the investi- 
gation and report, had shared 
profits with their employes up to 
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1900. All but thirty-six of these 
have now abandoned the scheme. 
Since then 186 others have tried it. 
Forty of these have already given 
it up. More than one-half of 380 
attempts at profit-sharing have 
been abandoned as complete fail- 
ures. 

Good wages and profit-sharing 
schemes never go together—and 
the worker is hardly able to recog- 
nize his small share of the profits 
when he finally gets it. This, 
more than all else, explains their 
failure. All have had for their 
main purpose the speeding up of 
production — the turning out of 
more work—keeping the daily 
wage down to the lowest minimum 
and lessening the dangers of ef- 
fective protest against low wages 
and undesirable working condi- 
tions. 

The knowledge that they were to 
share in the profits was expected 
to inspire the workers as no other 
plan would. The more profits they 
created, the greater would be their 
share. Like the “bonus” or piece- 
work plan, or “merit” system, the 
amount of their share was to de- 
pend upon how much additional 
work they performed. 

But, as with the “bonus” or 
piece-work scheme, the workers 
have learned that their “share” 
comes only from their withheld 
wages, and that they really get 
little or nothing for the increased 
strain, for, when their total earn- 
ings happened to appear high to 
the employer they have been re- 
duced to practically the same 
amount as the workers would have 
received if paid only wages and 
no profit-sharing scheme existed. 

Undivided profits look big to 
some employers, and they sound 
enormous, but when distributed 
among hundreds and sometimes 
thousands of workmen at the end 
of a year, mean little or nothing 
to the individual. And few men 
care to wait a year, or nearly so, 
for a little extra money that they 


are not certain of getting when the 
appointed time arrives. 

We must have food, clothing and 
shelter every day in the year, and 
these cannot be obtained and meet 
our bills on promises of dividends 
or a small share in profits a year 
hence. Too many things happen 
in less than that time. 

Any employer who wants his 
workmen to show more interest in 
their work and be more efficient— 
if this is what he really wants and 
he is honest about it—he does not 
have to go to the trouble of insti- 
tuting any complicated profit-shar- 
ing plan, “bonus” plan or “merit” 
system. All he has to do is to give 
them a fair voice in determining 
the conditions under which they 
will work and in setting a decent 
minimum wage rate. Then if he 
wants to reward the more diligent 
and trustworthy, as he should, he 
may do so by paying them above 
the minimum. 

It requires just as much food, 
clothing and shelter, for the aver- 
age worker to exist as it does for 
the speedier and more efficient, and 
we have always opposed any plan 
where the pace is set by the speed- 
iest worker. This is why we have 
insisted upon a decent minimum 
rate—not a maximum. 

Profit-sharing schemes and bonus 
plans, like the “Open Shop,” have 
always come from the employer 
who presumably acts only in the 
interests of the worker.. He as- 
sumes, as a rule, to be more inter- 
ested in the worker’s welfare and 
to know more about what he wants 
than even the worker himself. 

But the organized workers gen- 
erally know what they want and 
what is good for them. And they © 
have opposed all these schemes for 
the same reasons that they have 
clung to their unions in good times 
and bad, and built them up in the 
face of the most powerful influ- 
ences of society. They have 
learned that no plan, no scheme, no 
device or agency, has yet been ad- 
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vanced that has proved as useful 
and of greater service to them than 
their trade unions. — Electrical 
Workers’ Journal. 





WHAT IS AMERICANISM? 


What is this “Americanism” 
some of us are always wrought up 
about? Here is one man’s idea: 

“Americanism is not a matter of 
birth or ancestry, for the Amer- 
ican is self-made, not born. Amer- 
icanism is not a birthright privi- 
lege, but a lifelong responsibility. 

“America is not a place, not a 
religion, not a locality; America is 
an atmosphere, an ideal, a vision 
not yet fulfilled. 

“No man is an American who 
does not place America first, be- 
fore himself. He must serve Amer- 
ica; America must not serve him. 
No man is an American who is not 
possessed of a genuinely demo- 
cratic faith—that is, trust in the 
people and such devotion to the 
commonwealth as sets the benefit 
of all above the advantage of one 
or some. He who holds democracy 
to be the rule of the mob is not a 
democrat, whether his forbears 
came to Massachusetts in 1620 or 
he to New York in 1910. He is no 
American who is a democrat on 
parade. He is no American who 
cherishes prejudices, whether these 
be social, or racial, or religious. 

“All this is only another way of 
saying that an American is a con- 
scious, vigilant, fraternal, un- 
wearied creator of America, who 
scorns the notion that America 
bears a charmed life, and that 
democracy, even though it be of 
the American brand, guarantees 
the automatic solution of its own 
problems.” 

The writer of these words was 
born in Budapest. His message 
went into thirty thousand homes 
of the foreign-born. The quotation 
is from Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
writing in the Jewish “Daily 
News.” 


Nature has the most complete 
and exhaustive system of book- 
keeping yet devised. A separate 
and distinct account is opened with 
every individual the minute they 
come into this world—and al- 
though we are sometimes per- 
mitted to stretch our credit to the 
limit—Nature exacts full pay and 
final settlement from all alike. 

Nature has provided a time for 
work—a time for play and a time 
for rest and sleep. It is her inten- 
tion that we shall work in harmony 
with her laws as much as possible. 
We have a thorough understand- 
ing of her terms, discounts and 
datings and if we try to practice 
any irregularities we are promptly 
notified through her faultless sys- 
tem of doing things. 

It pays to keep your account 
with Nature well under your own 
control. No one can realize on his 
ability in any fair way unless he 
starts out in the morning with that 
freshness and freedom of mind and 
body that come only from proper 
rest and sleep. 





Judge Cussen of the Australian 
Arbitration Court makes the fol- 
lowing declaration as a justifica- 
tion for giving preference to trade 
unions: 

“I give preference to trade 
unionists because I am convinced 
that the man who gives a consider- 
able portion of his time each week 
and a considerable portion of his 
earnings each week to try and im- 
prove the conditions in which he 
lives is justly entitled to more con- 
sideration than the man who re- 
mains outside and will not give a 
portion of his time or a fraction of 
his money to better the conditions 
of himself and those who are de- 
pendent on his earnings.” 





The need of the moment is not 
so much for the formation of new 
unions as for new members in those 


unions already formed. 
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@EPITORIAL & 


(By Daniel J. ‘Tobin) 


INCE the last issue of our Journal, Congress has adjourned, as our 
y readers thoroughly understand, and a word as to the work per- 

formed by Congress during the past two years may not be inappro- 
priate. It is sdfe to say that no Congress for twenty years past has 
been so reactionary or so thoroughly disposed to enact legislation adverse 
to the working classes whenever opportunity offered. The fight made 
against injurious labor legislation by the Labor representatives in 
Congress, assisted by the Labor Legislative Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor, was successful in preventing the enactment of 
dangerous anti-labor legislation. The administration party had a sub- 
stantial and healthy majority in both Congress and the Senate and 
there was nothing in the line of legislation desired by President Harding, 
that, under ordinary circumstances, judging from party affiliation, but 
what should be enacted into law. However, during the past two years 
not one particle of what might be considered constructive legislation, 
in the interest of the great masses of the people, has been enacted. 
The only bright spot in its history was the approval, by the Senate, of 
the agreement entered into by the nations participating, toward a reduc- 
tion in sea fighting armament, and although it was agreed to by most 
of the nations participating, one of the great nations in the conference 
(France) has not yet adopted or sanctioned the agreement, so that no 
direct results have yet obtained from this armament reduction agree- 
ment and the nations participating are still going on with their old 
program of preparing for war. Nothing else that could be called helpful 
or constructive has been legislated. Congress refused to pass an immi- 
gration bill which would strengthen the present immigration bill or 
take its place when the present law ceases to operate, some time next 
year. Congress passed the ship subsidy bill so earnestly prayed for 
by President Harding, which would rob the country of millions, giving 
said millions to a few ship owners, but this bill was defeated in the 
Senate through the assistance of the progressives, who talked the bill 
to death during the last days of the session. We might say of this 
bill that the American Federation of Labor worked hard toward its 
defeat. The Seamen’s International Union rendered splendid service 
toward defeating this dangerous, thieving legislation. However, were 
it not for the elections last November, which clearly demonstrated the 
disgust of the people with the manner in which things have been going 
on in Washington, by the election of several progressives, it is safe to 
say that this legislation would have become a law. The workers should 
rejoice that so little was done by the past Congress, because nothing 
helpful to the masses of the people would have been done. It necessi- 
tated all the energy and watchfulness of the numerous labor represent- 
atives in Washington to protect Labor against very serious and dan- 
gerous laws that were contemplated. We have every reason to rejoice 
that they did not legislate us out of business. We know that the in- 
coming Congress which meets next December cannot possibly be as 
dangerous as the Congress just adjourned. We are hoping that the 
tide is turning in our favor and that perhaps by continually fighting 
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and increasing our strength we may be successful in obtaining a square 
deal from the incoming Congress. 





T IS sometimes rather amusing to read in the newspapers articles 
dealing with the enormous salaries earned by coal miners, written 
by high-salaried men who claim to be an authority on the subject 

on which they write and apparently make those for whom they are 
working believe they are the real thing. 

A short time ago there was published in one of our leading monthly 
magazines an article describing the wonderful wealth of the coal miner, 
claiming that he earns from ten to twenty dollars a day and that a 
majority of the miners now ride to and from their work at the mines 
in their automobiles, etc. This writer is reputed to be a fifty-thousand- 
dollar-a-year man. Of course this stuff is written for a purpose and 
is eaten up by certain individuals who are living in luxury at the expense 
of the wage-workers and who know nothing whatever about the actual 
conditions surrounding the life of the coal miner, .or even the 
life of a laborer in any of the vocations of life, which is considered 
manual labor. At Runson, New Mexico, recently there was an explosion 
in one of the mines and the disaster caused the death of 122 coal miners 
who were burned or buried alive hundreds of feet under the ground, 
imprisoned like rats, suffocated, with no possible chance for escape 
from that awful death. Ten years ago a like tragedy in the same 
region killed three hundred miners. Nearly every month in the year 
there is a disaster in some one of the mining fields, which wipes out 
many of the miners. Every day those men enter the mines they are 
risking their lives. Most of them have large families. Destitution, 
poverty, sickness, misery and every other kind of suffering imaginable 
is experienced by the family when the poor miner who was the main 
support of the household meets death in the mine. The suffering wit- 
nessed at a mining camp after an explosion takes place at a mine is 
almost indescribable, as the families wait at the mouth of the mine 
in the heat or cold for hours and sometimes for days, anxiously awaiting 
news as to whether or not their loved ones have been suffocated by 
the explosion. Many of you, of course, have never witnessed the scene, 
and it is the hope of the writer that you may never do so, for a more 
heart-rending scene of terrible suffering and anguish could not possibly 
be experienced. The most hazardous employment in this country is 
that of the miner, that is, there are a greater number of men killed 
and injured in the mines than in any other employment in our country. 
Many of the casualties and a great deal of the risk could be eliminated 
by proper safety appliances. The best proof of this is that in England, 
with coal mining so much more dangerous, due to the fact that the coal 
seams are not so thick and the depth of the coal mines so much greater, 
yet there are less than one-fourth of the casualties in coal mining over 
there than in the United States. The greed and lust for blood money 
on the part of the mine owners, who, in turn, corrupt legislatures, is 
responsible for the enormous amount of casualties, due to the fact that 
they will not install proper safety appliances for the protection of the 
lives of the miners. With all this risk and danger which is experienced 
by coal miners their average wage each year is much lower than that 
received by the building laborer, the street cleaner, or any other class 
of common laborers, except perhaps, the unorganized steel mill employes. 
Do not be deluded by the statements that are sometimes published in 
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the papers, stating the wonderful conditions under which the miner 
lives and the enormous amount of money that he earns. Every dollar 
that the mine worker takes into his home is a dollar earned at the risk 
of his life, and a coal miner does not get one-half what he is entitled 
to receive considering the nature of the work at which he is engaged. 
They live in isolated regions where there are not many of the pleasures 
of life. They are subjected to long periods of unemployment, although 
coal is one of the necessaries of life, without which we can do very 
little in this country, yet, it is safe to say that out of the five hundred 
thousand men engaged at this work, four hundred and fifty thousand 
are living in practical poverty, risking their lives and their health every 
day they enter the mouth of the mine. The work of the coal miner 
is very unhealthy, and the man who works as a miner for twenty years 
is nearly always the victim of a deadly disease, sometimes called the 
miners’ colic, as a result of inhaling the gas and coal dust experienced 
in the employment. In addition to this, is the great risk of an explosion: 
And for what? Just a bare, scanty, miserable existence. The profiteers 
in the coal business are not the coal miners who work and get the worst 
of it; the men who are making the money are the operators, the jobbers 
and the retailers. 





T LOOKS as though the Labor Party in England is gaining more 
I strength every day in every way, if we are to judge from reading 
the newspapers, because in the last three by-elections, which were 
controlled by the so-called Conservative or Tory Party, which is now 
in power, two Labor candidates were elected and one Liberal, or what 
in this country we might call a “progressive.” It is safe to say that 
the Bonar Law cabinet is fearful of defeat in the very near future. 
Under the rules existing in England, if the Cabinet, headed by Bonar 
Law, in one or two measures or recommendations, is defeated by a 
clear-cut vote in the House of Commons, it is customary for the Cabinet 
members to resign and the King thereupon dissolves Parliament and 
orders a general election. Ramsey MacDonald, the leader of the Labor 
Party, is a very brainy, clever, shrewd man, but his actions, however, 
during the war were of a strong pacifist nature. He did not help his 
government in its struggle against its oppressors. Conditions have 
changed and those who were pacifists and those who inconvenienced 
their government have been forgiven in many countries. Perhaps this 
is well, because undoubtedly many of them have realized their mistake 
and have regretted that they did not render assistance to their country, 
which was involved in a life-and-death struggle. However, the clear- 
thinking man who makes a mistake of a serious nature at one time is 
liable to make other mistakes. One of the causes which has evidently 
been helpful to the Labor candidates in the bye-elections is the enormous, 
general unemployment prevailing in England. It is safe to say at the 
present time that never before in her history has England suffered 
from unemployment as she is suffering at this time. With this con- 
dition obtaining, and the great masses of English people, who are 
workers, being fearful that it may become worse, they are willing to 
overthrow past parties and elect to office those who speak loudly in 
their behalf—the Labor representatives. One of the main issues now 
before the electors of England is the question of old-age pensions. The 
government, or the party in power, favors the payment of this pension 
as it is now being paid to all persons over seventy years of age who 
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are in needy circumstances or who do not have a revenue or income 
of over ten shillings ($2.50) per week. The Labor group in Parliament 
favors an old-age pension or an allowance sufficient to keep body and 
soul together and that this allowance be made to every one over seventy 
years of age, no matter what income or means they may have, if they 
make application for same. To the average worker in this country, 
the position of the Labor Party in England would seem unreasonable, 
but to those living in England the manner of distributing this fund 
now obtaining and the subterfuge practiced is of such a character that 
worthy persons are deprived of their pensions while unworthy persons, 
or those having influence, seemingly get the pension. For your infor- 
mation let me try to make this plainer to you. Under the laws of 
England, if the father and mother, upon reaching seventy years of age, 
are wealthy, they can make over all of their estate and all of their 
belongings to their children, and themselves put in application for 
relief or pension, and as they usually have a pull or influence with the 
landlord or some other influential person, they get the pension. The 
British government each year has a budget, so much money appropriated 
for running the government, the old-age pension, etc., and when the 
amount appropriated for the old-age pension is used up, those entitled 
to the pension must wait, even if they are in need and are entitled to 
it. You can readily understand from this mode of procedure that the 
poor, who have very few influential friends, are sometimes left without 
any relief. During both of my visits to England in 1911 and 1918, I 
made inquiries in England, Scotland and Ireland as to the manner in 
which the old-age pension was distributed, and in Ireland especially I 
found deplorable cases, where the old people were in need but received 
-no assistance, while I found that those who were considered quite 
wealthy upon reaching the age of seventy had made over their property 
to their children and were receiving aid from the government. This 
is one of the reasons why the Labor Party is making such a fight, as I 
have described above, endeavoring to obtain legislation granting relief 
or pensions to all persons reaching the age of seventy. The labor 
movement of our country has not gone in very strong for old-age pen- 
sions, because we find no such condition obtaining as that existing in 
European countries. The great fight or endeavor of the labor move- 
ment of our country is to raise wages sufficiently high to enable the 
workers not only to meet their living expenses but also to give them 
sufficient to set aside enough from that wage to take care of them in 
their old age, and there are very few workers in our country, except 
those who have met with sickness or affliction of some kind, who have 
reached the age of seventy that have not set aside a little to protect 
them from poverty. However, the time may come in this labor move- 
ment of ours when we may find it necessary to advocate protection for 
the workers in their old age in the form of a pension. The opinion of 
the writer is this: that the industry to which Labor has given its life 
should be compelled to protect that Labor when it reaches the point 
that it is no longer able to labor. Many international unions have 
established and are continuing to establish old-age pensions within their 
organizations, providing sums of money from their union funds to 
members who are twenty years in continuous membership and have 
reached a certain age—say, sixty-five or seventy, as the case may be. 
Progressive international unions are looking ahead and it is a splendid 
sign, and, as far as we can find out, where such a condition obtains there 
is general satisfaction on the part of the membership with this form of 
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old-age pension. There is a feeling in the minds of working men and 
women that when they receive this allowance or pension from their 
unions that this money is their own, not charity; that it is money that 
they have paid in during their lifetime; but when they receive a pittance 
or help from the government, there is a feeling that it is charity, bor- 
dering on a condition that creates something akin to pauperism. Of 
course, this feeling should not prevail, because, after all, the workers, 
in the form of taxation, which is levied on every person during his life, 
pays this tax to the government, which,'in turn, enables the government 
to pay pensions. In other words, the workers constitute and support 
the government. ' 





the right to strike to workers on the German state-owned railroads. Two 

engineers and a conductor were fined. This, from a country with a So- 

cialist president, has cooled sentiment for Uncle Sam as the railroad 
boss.”——-Ex. News. 

When the information contained in the above clipping is considered 
it is somewhat interesting, because there are a great many people in 
our country—among them many labor men—who are continually ham- 
mering for government control of the railroads. Of course, the railroad 
systems of the country are so thoroughly demoralized that anything 
would be better than the present kind of service. But, after all, gov- 
ernment ownership and government control or regulation has its draw- 
backs. If we will pause for a moment and study the condition of the 
men now working for the government and compare that class of workers 
with the workers in other employments, we will find that there is a 
material disadvantage in being under government control or working 
under government ownership. The Post Office employes are the poorest 
paid men for the kind of work they do of any class of men in the 
country. They have an organization affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor but their wings are clipped, because they cannot, under 
the law, go on strike. The civil service appointees in Washington, 
working around in the different departments, are very poorly paid, and 
so it is all along the line, up to the United States Senators, who receive 
a salary of only $7,500 a year. No poor or middle-class man can afford 
to accept a position in the diplomatic service, because it costs a man 
representing our government in a foreign country more to live than 
the salary he receives. For the so-called common workers employed 
by the government the wages are not only very poor but the men cannot 
go on strike, because should they do so they would be classed as traitors , 
to their country. They are almost in the same position as if they were 
members of the army or navy. The government has in its employment 
thousands of chauffeurs who drive auto trucks and other machines, 
and they are getting a salary of about $30 a month and their board— 
we refer, of course, to enlisted men. Any employment that chains 
men to their posts and prevents them from acting with their fellowmen 
in a body, depriving them of the power to refuse to work, in other words, 
not permitting them to go on strike if they so desire, is the next thing 
to slavery, and no class of working men can expect to materially better 
their conditions unless they have the right to cease work in a body if 
they feel they are not receiving justice. Under government ownership 
or government control bodies of men are forbidden to go on strike. I 
may be absolutely wrong in my opinion, but, nevertheless, it is my 


{4 Te labor party recently noted a judicial decision in Leipzig which denied 
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opinion, that employment obtained from a private industry is the best 
and is the kind of employment I should seek in preference to employ- 
ment by the government. I should feel more like a free man if not 
working for the government. 

To this statement of fact, the Soviets and Socialists and other 
political reformers will answer, “Well, why don’t the workers go in 
and get control of the government?” Splendid bunk. In the countries 
such as Germany and Russia, where they have control, conditions are 
pretty rotten. No sir, for mine, I will take our country and its form 
of government, and try and elect men to office who are honest but 
practical. 





NDERSON, Ind., March 10.—A wage increase of 3 cents an hour 

for employes of the Remy Electric Company here was announced 

Friday by I. J. Reuter, manager. The plant employs 2,750 per- 
sons, and it was said the higher wages will increase the pay roll approx- 
imately $250,000 for the year. The notice to employes reads: 

“We have been watching the cost of living and wages very carefully, 
and there is a general tendency to increase. We do not believe this 
to be a permanent condition, as the cost of living should normally 
decrease. However, we must face the facts, and we are going to take 
care of this condition by making a flat increase of 3 cents an hour on 
all hourly rates. This increase takes effect for the pay period beginning 
March 16, 1923.” 

The above clipping shows where a distinctly nonunion institution 
has agreed to increase the wages of its employes 3 cents an hour because 
they are satisfied that the cost of living has increased and their employes 
need more wages in order to live. How impossible it is to get employers 
to see this point when arguing with them for a betterment of conditions 
or an increase in wages, although it is generally understood everywhere 
and admitted by many employers, as in the case mentioned above, that 
the cost of living is constantly increasing and that wages should be 
increased accordingly. 





industry is the result of the policy of the Pennsylvania, Delaware 

& Hudson, Central Railroad of New Jersey, Lehigh Valley, Illi- 
nois Central, Santa Fe, New Haven, and other railroads that have locked 
out their shopmen. These conditions will steadily grow worse if a 
settlement is not reached. 

President Harding indicated the above sentiment in a letter to 
the secretary of the federated shop crafts of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey. The President said, in part: 

“The information which reaches me brings the conviction that 
continued failure to bring settlement is largely responsible for unfor- 
tunate conditions as to railroad movements in some areas, and for 
interrupted deliveries of coal during the winter, with resultant suffering 
to many communities and much demoralization to industry. It is a 
situation which seems certain to become more serious unless effective 
measures are found for its early amelioration.” —A. F. of L. News Letter. 

_ The above statement will give you some idea of conditions as they 
exist on the railroads. Last week in traveling from Washington to 
Indianapolis over the Pennsylvania (I could make no other connection) 
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the condition of the equipment was indescribable. The train got into 
Indianapolis three or four hours late and the help on the train informed 
me that this was nothing unusual. It was just criminal to have to 
suffer the unnecessary delays which we experienced at Pittsburgh, 
Columbus and other points. The passengers were held up at 
those stations at least an hour and a half, when under ordinary con- 
ditions, or, before the shop trades strike, the longest time the train 
would be delayed in any of those places would be from ten. to fifteen 
minutes. Anxious passengers inquiring as to the cause of the delay 
were informed that the train was waiting for other trains to proceed, 
etc. All kinds of flimsy excuses were given, but confidentially I was 
told by a member of the train crew that the trouble was due to the fact 
that they did not have a locomotive fit to pull the train and were waiting 
to get one from some other place. The Pennsylvania railroad system 
used to be the best system in the country for service and equipment, 
but today, amongst the big trunk lines, it is the worst. This demor- 
alized, uncertain condition prevails not only on the Pennsylvania but 
also on some of the other roads, especially the Illinois Central and the 
New Haven. Not only are the trains late, with no certainty as to when 
a person traveling will reach his destination, but there is also serious 
danger in riding on the run-down, patched-up, dangerous equipment, 
such as is being used by all of the roads where the shop trades are yet 
on strike. If the workers of the country were responsible for causing 
the public such inconvenience and such great danger to the lives of the 
traveling public, undoubtedly there would be a great number of Con- 
gressmen and senators introducing legislation whereby the workers 
could be punished for bringing about such a condition, yet, we find large 
corporations, common carriers, chartered to serve the public, using 
equipment which is endangering the lives and causing inconvenience to 
the large citizenship of our country, and all that is said about it is an 
expression of disappointment and regret on the part of the President 
of the United States. The railroads are common carriers, absolutely 
under the supervision of the government. The question we are 
prompted to ask is, why does the government refuse to act in the interest 
of the public and for the safety of the people? Are we to believe that 
the government is afraid of those who control the railroads, or, is it 
possible that the government is indebted to many of the large owners 
of railroad stock and consequently does not dare inconvenience the 
railroads by the enactment of legislation which would compel the rail- 
road managements to listen to reason and agree to an honest settlement 
of the differences between themselves and their workers, even to the 
end that all of the people might be relieved of the strain under which 
they travel as a result of the broken-down equipment, which, in addition 
to the other inconveniences, has caused a serious shortage of railroad 
cars, which, in turn, is responsible for high prices? 





Charging that the retail coal 
dealers of America are annually 


What every union man should 
know: The strength, solidarity 











and unity of purpose of the trade 
union movement is the most im- 
portant thing in the world to all 
workers. Think of that when “in- 
tellectuals” and fad purveyors 
come knocking at your door. 





taking profit of nearly $100,000,- 
000 to which they are not entitled, 
United Mine Workers of America 
sent another communication to the 
Federal Coal Commission in Wash- 
ington.—Baltimore Sun. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





OTTAWA, ONT., CAN. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—After 
reading an extract from the Brit- 
ish Columbia Federationist, in this 
month’s issue of our Magazine, rel- 
ative to the formation of a com- 
pany union by a certain dairy com- 
pany in Vancouver, and the re- 
sults of same to the workers en- 
gaged in that particular industry, I 
decided to write you of my own 
personal experience with company 
unions, with the hope that this 
may appear in the next issue of 
our Magazine, should space permit, 
and if not, then as soon as con- 
venient. 


I do not believe that our general 
membership need be told of the 
dangers to their own interests by 
their affiliation to company unions, 
but as this is the time of year that 
the anti-union employer generally 
makes his “advances” to his work- 
ers, perhaps a word relative to this 
form of organization might not be 
amiss. In the spring of 1920 the 
president of the largest baking 
establishment in this city had de- 
cided that both the Bakery Work- 
ers and our own local unions must 
be destroyed, and his first step in 
this direction was the propounding 
of a scheme to form a company 
union, though he had a more at- 
tractive name for it—“a Boosters’ 
Club”—and he was aided in his 
painting of a beautiful picture of 
the future for his workers by the 
local manager of a large insurance 
company, who came before the 
workers and explained the “work- 
ings” of the scheme and its advan- 
tages. The men engaged in this 
industry were to receive protection 

through the group insurance plan, 
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such protection to be in ratio to 
the length of service. They were 
also to receive sick relief and an 
annual vacation with full pay and 
other privileges in addition to the 
then scale of wages (which were 
set by the union), it not being a 
question of wages with this firm. 
The Bakery Workers were the first 
to fall for the promises of this 
anti-union employer. They forsook 
their local organization and were 
directly responsible for the loss of 
the strike of their fellow-workers, 
which took place later. The em- 
ployer, being successful in accom- 
plishing what he first started out 
to do, like all other birds of his 
species, broke all the golden prom- 
ises he had made. He acquainted 
his men with the fact that if they 
desired protection by insurance 
they would have to bear half of 
the cost themselves, which, by the 
way, was a great deal better than 
he might have done by them. Some 
men got their vacations, but with- 
out pay, and I personally know of 
but one man who received the 
promised sick benefit, and the low- 
est paid bakery workers in this 
city can today be found within the 
four walls of this once promised 
model establishment, wherein 
would be found a most happy fam- 
ily—favorite expressions of the 
employer when advancing his pet 
scheme. Our drivers who were 
employed by this firm agreed to 
form a Boosters’ Club, separate and 
distinct from the Bakery Workers, 
but with the understanding that it 
would in no way conflict with their 
affiliation with their trade union, 
and that the setting of wage scales 
and working conditions must be 
done through their local union. 
Needless to say, this end of the 
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company’s plan did not function 
very long, and whilst I have got 
to admit that the number of our 
members in: this plant are fewer 
than they were at that time, I 
might add that the number of 
members of the company club are 
still fewer, and we hear absolutely 
nothing more of this Booster Club. 
This employer has been ex- 
tremely antagonistic to our organ- 
ization ever since its inception. At 
that time I was employed by this 
particular firm, and being elected 
president of our local, all kinds of 
inducements were made to me to 
“honorably withdraw,” as_ they 
termed it— promotion, bonuses, 
and, lastly, shares in the business 
with no cost to me. I, however, 
withdrew from the employ of the 
firm rather than the organization. 
I state this fact without egotism, 
for it was my duty as I saw it, 
but merely desire to point out that 
it is only the labor-hater who ad- 
vances the company plan of organ- 
ization, if it can be called such. 
Now, sir, I believe my experi- 
ence as related should be sufficient 
to satisfy my readers that the com- 
pany union is and always will be 
truly a company union, organized 
and carried on solely for the ben- 
efit of the company and not the 
workers engaged, and that there is 
but one form of organization that 
will function for the worker—the 
International Trade Union Move- 
ment. It has been assailed from 
within and without, but, despite 
its setbacks, the little reverses we 
receive, and the efforts of such em- 
ployers as cited here, the move- 
ment will survive and continue to 
function for the uplift of humanity 
because it has been founded on 
principles of Justice and Right- 


eousness. I remain, 
Fraternally yours, 
ROD PLANT, 


Sec.-Treas. Local No. 488. 
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The Right Hon. Herbert Asquith, 
having long and faithfully served 
his country as a first-rate public 
man and a second-rate prime min- 
ister, is to be raised to the peer- 
age by being made a Law Lord 
in Ordinary. The job is tradition- 
ally a sinecure, carrying with it an 
annuity of $30,000. It is, frankly, 
a pension to an old and faithful 
public servant who is, quite 
frankly, broke. 

They do those things much bet- 
ter over there. They pension off 
their needy public men and wrap 
the money up in a nice gaudy title 
to take the curse off. Here we let 
our ex-Presidents scratch for them- 
selves—some of them have given 
the better part of their fortunes 
and the best years of their lives 
to the country. And we over-re- 
ward less able and less conspicuous 
ex-Officeholders by putting them in 
diplomatic or other appointive jobs 
which ought to get real ability and 
real work—and which ought not to 
be used for pensioning purposes.— 
Colliers. 





The petition of the United Mine 
Workers of America for an in- 
junction to prevent Sheriff Chapin 
of Logan county and others from 
interfering with the organization’s 
activities in that county was or- 
dered dismissed by Judge George 
W. McClintic in the United States 
District Court.—New York Times. 





“There are only two ways in 
which organized labor can hope to 
win strikes,” declared President 
Gompers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in a message to the 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. “One is through 
the co-operation of all locals to 
sustain the strikers against starva- 
tion during the strike. The other 
is by gaining the sympathy of the 
public ‘when tyrants try to impose 
their wills upon the masses.’ ”— 
Baltimore Sun. 
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Dipped into the River Styx by 
his mother, -Achilles acquired in- 
vulnerability — almost. Spears 
could not reach his vitals, clubs 
could not break his head, but the 
heel by which his immortal mother 
held him in the ducking consti- 
tuted his weak point. An arrow 
in that heel caused his death. 

Napoleon laid mighty plans for 
the conquest of Moscow, but neg- 
lected consideration of the weather 
item. The long hike thus proved 
profitless. The German war lords 
figured on use of all weapons to 
their hands, but miscalculated the 
strength of an aroused democratic 
idealism. Throughout all history 
records abound of vast projects lost 
through neglect or heedlessness. 

Today in America union labor is 
carrying on manfully and for the 
most part successfully in a strug- 
gle against the Open Shop. The 
union principle is recognized as an 
established institution by econo- 
mists everywhere, but the fight is 
still on. 

Neglect of the union label is a 
weakness in strategy. The Open 
Shop movement has for one of its 
chief aims the defeat of the label’s 
purpose, 

The union member who pays his 
dues regularly, participates ir. the 
councils of his local and obeys 
orders is not doing his full duty if 
he neglects the label. 

Thousands of union members 
now living can recall when the re- 
volt against industrial cruelty and 
despotism was young. Strikers 
returning home at evening to 
worn and anxious wives and hun- 
gry children without good news! 
Days upon days of nerve-wracking 
suspense! Insults and blows from 
arrogant employers and their hire- 
lings! Hounding by the police and 
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denial of the right of assemblage! 
Poverty, anguish, lack of leader- 
ship and organization on the one 
side and wealth, craft, organiza- 
tion, subtlety and assurance on the 
other! 

Who wants a return to that 
struggle? It is just that sort of 
balance that the Open Shop expo- 
nents seek and that they think 
they can win. The attack has been 
shifted from the principles of 
unionism and is now directed 
against the closed shop—the same 
old battle but disguised somewhat 
by camouflage. Every wage earn- 
er has power to strike a wallop in 
this war every time he makes a 
purchase. DEMAND THE UNION 
LABEL! — Typographical Union 
Service. 





The present coal difficulty is be- 
cause coal carrying railroads have 
not made peace with their striking 
shopmen, said Dr. Royal S. Cope- 
land, United States senator-elect 
and health commissioner of New 
York, in a speech before bankers 
in this city. 

“Before I said a word about this 
matter I sent out my trusty health 
inspectors. They went to the out- 
lying coal regions and they came 
back and said that the present coal 
shortage was due to the cars stand- 
ng on the tracks, broken down and 
idle. 

“Then I wrote to the President 
of the United States and the an- 
swer came back that the President 
had known for a long time that the 
cause of the present coal shortage 
was that the carriers had not kept 
their obligations. Then I wrote to 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

“It’s good to be a United States 
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senator-elect at the same time you 
are health commissioner; you get 
a little more attention paid to your 


requests. They sent a man to my 
office who told me that the coal 
shortage was due to the fact that 
the locomotives had broken down 
on the coal-carrying railroads and 
that the coal was not being car- 
ried.”—A. F. L. News Letter. 





Labor is not only in sympathy 
with, but will support all move- 
ments for the conservation and 
betterment of humanity. In fact, 
a compelling sense of responsibility 
for human conservation and the 
desire to protect individual inter- 
ests are among the causes for or- 
ganization among the workers. In 
Labor’s economic platform are de- 
mands for a shorter working day 
and a living wage—two conditions 
absolutely essential to physical 
well-being. Organized labor insists 
upon safety, sanitation, compul- 
sory education, and many prac- 
tical educational developments and 
advantages which aid the individ- 
ual to reach the-fullest develop- 
ment. We would have the children 
develop sound bodies and strong, 
healthy minds, would fit them for 
productive living and would enable 
them to do the best work of which 
they are capable and then assure 
to them a just compensation. 





To study the human factor in 
American business and industrial 
life, leaders of organized engineer- 
ing, representatives of large indus- 
tries, insurance companies, rail- 
roads, and publishers, and mem- 
bers of university faculties have 
organized a National Personnel As- 
sociation. The announced purpose 
of the movement is “to advance the 
understanding of the principles, 
policies and methods of creating 
and maintaining satisfactory hu- 
man relations within commerce 
and industry.”—N. Y. Times, Au- 
gust 9. 
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President Gompers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in an 
article in the American Federa- 
tionist, states that ventures of 
various trade unions into the field 
of finance through establishment 
of banks may have some points of 
advantage for organized labor, but 
they will not aid in solving the 
eternal conflict between capital and 
labor. Organization of banks under 
the leadership of trade unions has 
given the defenders of high finance 
an opportunity to launch a new 
variety of propaganda intended to 
discredit the trade union move- 
ment.—New York Tribune. 





Senator Owen of Oklahoma in a 
speech in the Senate on Saturday 
denied that the Supreme Court was 
co-equal in power with Congress 
under the Constitution and argued 
that it has arrogated to itself the 
practice of declaring laws uncon- 
stitutional. Congress being elec- 
tive, he declared, could be better 
trusted against mistakes and to 
carry out the wishes of the people 
than “the few life members of the 
Court.”—Washington Post. 





More than 5,000 negro coal 
miners from the American bitu- 
minous mines from the south and 
middle west are to be sent to the 
Ruhr to replace Germans on strike 
against the French occupation. The 
first of the negro miners will sail 
on March 15. This statement was 
made by Harry V. Daugherty, 
brother of the former deputy po- 
lice commissioner, and associated 
with the Daugherty Detective 
Agency, who arrived from Europe 
recently.—New York World. 





What is your city but a union 
of men and women surrendering a 
portion of their rights and privi- 
leges in order that the great good 
of all may be conserved? What is 
your state but a greater union? 
And what is the United States but 
a vast union? 
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If you want to have friends in 
life try as much as possible to be 
pleasant and cheerful. This does 
not mean that you should only be 
pleasant during the day at your 
work, but also in the evening when 
you return home. Those who are 
closest to you deserve more con- 
sideration than the hail-fellows- 
well-met that you meet during the 
day. It is necessary to be cheerful 
and pleasant if we desire to have 
friends. Do not look on the gloomy 
side of things. Look on the bright 
side, even if it takes a strong ef- 
fort to do so. In this way all per- 
sons will respect and admire you, 
and will be glad to come in contact 
with you. 





Trusts consist of organizations 
for the control of products of la- 
bor. Laborers have not a product 
for sale. They possess their labor 
power; that is, their power to pro- 
duce. Certainly there can not be a 
trust in anything which has not 
been produced. Hence, for this if 
for no other potent reason, it is 
economically unsound as well as it 
is untrue to designate organiza- 
tions of labor as trusts.—Molders’ 
Journal. 





Think of yourself as a miner, and 
strive to dig and develop the best 
veins that are in you, to the end 
that you may give to the world 
much that is precious, little that is 
dross.—Forbes Magazine. 





Representative Connolly, of Tex- 
as, charged in the House of Repre- 
sentatives recently, that “oil is the 
motive of our foreign policy.” In 
asserting this attitude of the State 
Department to be in the interests 
of the Standard Oil Company, Mr. 
Connolly recalled that John D. 
Rockefeller had given $15,000 to 
the campaign fund of the Repub- 
lican National Committee and that 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., had given 
$10,000.—Washington Herald. 


Washington—The word “strike- 
breaker” is tabooed among our 
best citizens. The term lacks re- 
finement and its use tends to dis- 
courage the art of smashing 
strikes. 

The new word is “replacement.” 
It is proper now to say “replace- 
ment worker” instead of “strike- 
breaker.” 

Among real men, however, the 
old-fashioned term will be re- 
tained. 


Henry Ford has increased by 80 
per cent the wages of the employes 
of the Allegheny Plate Glass Com- 
pany of Glassmere, Pa. This an- 
nouncement was made yesterday 
by D. K. Albright, the general 
manager. The standard working 
day at the big plant will be eight 
hours.—Philadelphia Ledger. 








President Furuseth of the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union recently 
issued a statement suggesting to 
Chairman Lasker of the Shipping 
Board that he might instruct the 
operating department of the Ship- 
ping Board to run its vessels in 
accordance with the laws providing 
for safety at sea, and employ 
American citizens instead of Chi- 
nese and Filipinos, 25 per cent of 
whom upon investigation were 
— to be diseased.—Baltimore 

un. 





Secretary Hoover claims the gov- 
ernment has no power to keep coal 
prices down. Of course, it hasn’t. 
All the government can keep down 
is wages. For further information 
consult the awards of the Railway 
Labor Board. 





No advance has ever been made 
by the workers at any time in the 
history of the world that the un- 
organized have been responsible 
for! They are the inarticulate 
mass that must be dragged up 
whenever an advance is made.— 
The Carpenter. 
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Everything is going along in splendid shape in the Chicago district, 

nearly all of our local unions there having signed up their wage scale 
‘for the next year, and, in many instances, for two years. According to 
the report of General Auditor Briggs, who has been working in there 
recently, we now have the largest membership in Chicago that we have 
had for a number of years. Last month we received per capita tax on 
19,471, and when you consider that there is some unemployment still 
prevailing, this is very encouraging. Also the combined amount of the 
treasuries and property :of the local unions in Greater Chicago that are 
affiliated with the International is $420,000.00. 





The local unions in New York that are affiliated with our Inter- 
national Union are getting along as well as could be expected. Complete 
harmony. and progress does not.prevail in that district due to the fact 
that there are one or two local unions, eutside of the International, 
which should be in the International, that are causing some trouble for 
our organization. This condition is to be deeply regretted, because, this 
year, with business conditions looking so favorable, if things amongst 
our membership in New York were different, we would undoubtedly be 
successful in reorganizing the milk wagon drivers, who lost heavily dur- 
ing their strike a year ago, and, in addition, we would be able to face our 
employers with a united front, thereby obtaining’ better conditions for 
all of our mémbers. It is the desire of the International Executive Board 
that whatever disagreement or ill-will exists between the local officers in 
any district, that,.in the interest of those they represent, all bitter feel- 
ings be set aside to the end that the general membership may improve 
their conditions. Usually serious disagreements emanate from misunder- 
standings between local officers. 





The local unions in Boston that have presented their wage scales 
during the past three months have been very successful in getting set- 
tlements with their employers. However, the wage scale of the coal 
teamsters of Boston is now pending. Those men were idle a great deal 
during the past year, but during the last five months they have been 
working day and night, many of them earning two weeks’ pay in one. 
At this writing things look good for the coal teamsters and we are 
hopeful, and, in fact, confident that they will reach a satisfactory agree- 
ment with their employers, recovering the reduction in’ wages which 
they suffered two years ago. 





Organizer\ Casey wires from San Francisco that Local 85, truck 
drivers, of which he is the first and only President, elected to that office 
in 1901 and continuing ever since, that they have signed up their agree- 
ment, getting back the fifty cents per day that they lost a year ago. 
Everything in Frisco is lovely. 
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THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... .75 a pair 
Watch Charms . . 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


. 222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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